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Sacral kingship and the religious bases of rule in the ancient Near 
East have been studied many times in recent years, but the place of the 
king in secular popular beliefs has not received similar attention. In 
Iran, a land of epic literature where minstrels flourished in pre-Islamic 
times, the charisma of the shahanshah ‘king of kings’ has played a large 
role in folk beliefs and stories. Many strands have come together to 
form the symbolism of kingship in Iran, such that to many Persians 
the figure and the office of the king of kings has the same emotional 
overtones which the mystique républicaine, so ably characterized by Char- 
les Péguy, had for many Frenchmen. One may find in the literature 
and in the art of Iran evidence for a powerful and continuing charisma 
of kingship, even through great upheavals and changes in the history 
of the land. Islam changed much in Iran, but in some respects continuity 
from the past was far stronger than new concepts. 

In the present paper we shall be concerned primarily with pre- 
Islamic Iran, but our main object is to show the amazing persistence 
of ancient beliefs about the king of kings throughout history even to 
the present. 

I. THE TITLE 

The title ‘king of kings’ was not employed in Mesopotamia under 
the Babylonian or Assyrian kings, although it does occur once in the 
many and varied protocols of Tiglath-pileser I (ca. 1100 B. C.).!) The 
rare occurrences of the title are exceptional and only show that almost 
anything may be found in the cuneiform literature of the ancient 

1) E. W. Budge, Axnals of the Kings of Assyria, (London, 1902) 32, line 30. Later 


forms of the title in Achaemenid times probably would be borrowed from Old 
Persian. 
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Near East if one searches long enough. A real and active use of the 
title first appears among other titles of protocol in Urartu where the 
tuler is sometimes called ‘king of kings’ in Assyrian (Sar Sarrani) or 
in Urartian inscriptions.) One may presume that the Urartian ruler felt 
himself superior to the various local potentates of small principalities 
which he conquered and thus the title came into use as a particular 
designation to distinguish the conqueror of other kings. In Mesopota- 
mia time honored traditions of protocol were frozen in cuneiform 
formulae such as ‘king of the world’ and ‘king of the four rims (of the 
earth)’. The Urartian protocols are also fixed but are not the same as 
the Mesopotamian counterparts. So we may assume that the title ‘king 
of kings’ comes into prominence first in lands to the east and north 
of Mesopotamia. 

To go further and suggest that the title came into being to fit a new 
form of political organization, perhaps a confederation rather than 
an empire like the Assyrian empire, is mere surmise, albeit not unlikely. 
Although we know next to nothing of the later Median state, from 
Herodotus we may assume first, that the Medes were organized in a 
confederation of tribes, and second, their rulers bore the title ‘king 
of kings.’ Indeed in the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions of Darius 
and his successors the title xsayaiya xSdyaoiyandm is Median in form 
rather than Persian. The details of the political organization of the 
Medes are unknown, but inasmuch as the title was probably borrowed 
by the Medes from Urartu, we may suppose that much of the protocol 
and symbolism of rule was also borrowed from the same source. The 
political organization may have included a form of feudalism, or a 
concept of power and territory held in fief by local rulers under the 
king of kings. The later Achaemenid relationship of sovereign and satrap 
seems to have had feudal overtones, and this may reflect earlier cir- 
cumstances. 

Unfortunately our source material is too scanty for any definite 
conclusions, but from the nature of things we may suppose that Median 


1) Cf. G.A, Melikishvili, Urartskie klinoobraznye Nadpisi (Moscow, 1960) 117, 
line 4, 185, line 6 (in Urartian), 240, line 3. 
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and Achaemenid ideas of kingship were based primarily on two 
traditions, one the heritage of the ancient Near East transmitted through 
Urartu, and two, the Indoeuropean background of the invading Irani- 
ans. Let us consider the two traditions in turn. 

A broad and general survey of the development of kingship in an- 
cient Mesopotamia might be presented in the following manner.) 
Until the third millennium B. C. the main occupation of the leaders 
or rulers of the peoples of the twin rivers, was to bring to their people 
freedom from want. Little removed from the hunting stage, the early 
settled folk had to concentrate all of their energies on mere survival, 
and the ruler helped his people to survive. By the third millennium, 
however, society had been sufficiently well-organized that a lean harvest 
did not mean death for the community, for storage of food and foresight 
had given people freedom from want. A new stage, freedom from 
fear, became the object of the ruler’s endeavors. Fear of the enemy, 
but more important, fear of the gods, continued to play a major role 
in the drama of history down until the Hellenistic age with its new 
message of messiahs. May one say further, in the same general way, 
that at least the Christian world, from the time of Christ down to the 
present, has been concerned with freedom from guilt? 

If one follows this line of thought, then one may say that in the third 
millennium B. C. a change takes place in the position of the king in 
Mesopotamian society. He becomes more than the chief of hunters 
or the organizer of agriculture. The ruler becomes an intermediary 
between the gods and men. Furthermore, he is not only the defender 
of his people, but also the one who sets aright any wrongs. Righteous- 
ness becomes important and the idea of a covenant between the ruler 
and the god(s) comes into prominence.?) The king continues to be 


1) The ideas mentioned below come from Prof. Thorkild Jacobsen, whom I 
wish to thank for stimulating discussions. 

2) The ring is probably a symbol of this covenant between king and god, and we 
find the scene of a god holding out a ring to the king very early, e.g. on top of the 
Elamite stele of Untash-Gal in the Louvre, Paris. Achaemenid and Sasanian rock 
reliefs provide many examples of the passing of a ring between god and king. 
In Achaemenid reliefs Ahura Mazda is represented in a winged disc holding the ring. 
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connected with the concept of fertility in his domain, but relations 
between men become more important than relations between man and 
nature. We cannot discuss here the religious implications of this change, 
but we find the sign of deification before the names of many kings, 
such as Naram Sin, in the third millennium B. C. Later, under the As- 
syrians, kinship of the ruler to the gods is stressed. Undoubtedly many 
changes occurred which are difficult to trace. By the time the Iranians ar- 
rived on the plateau and came into contact with the settled peoples of 
the Near East, there had been long traditions of kingship in the land 
and the office of king had a varied significance, but it was very impor- 
tant in the entire order of things. 

The Indoeuropean Iranians, on the other hand, were nomads, inva- 
ders on the plateau, where we first hear of them in Assyrian sources 
of the ninth century B.C.1) We may assume that the Iranian tribes had 
a relatively sophisticated religion, more oriented to social questions 
and man’s relation to man than to nature gods. Among the Iranians, 
as among the Indians, the deities seem to have held functions of social 
attributes, for example, Mitra the god of contracts (mitra).2) The ruler 
or chief was perforce the leader of the warrior bands who conquered 
new homes for the Iranians. In such a society the ruler was the head 
of the tribe or zantu-(Avestan), itself composed of a number of clans 
(vis-). Perhaps the real authority and power rested in the clans, and with 
the chiefs of the clans. A confederation of tribes into a larger organiza- 
tion may have existed during the migrations but it is unattested. 

With the conquest of settled folk and the consolidation of the Iranian 
tribes on the western part of the plateau, new forms of political organiza- 
tion took shape, based on a synthesis of ancient Near Eastern traditions 
with those of the Indoeuropean newcomers. To the clan and tribe of 
the Iranians was added the higher organizations of province or country 
(dahyu-) and of nation or people (xsaera-). This structure of society 
is well exemplified by the great king Darius, who was a son of Vishtaspa, 
hence his immediate family (wana, Old Persian sauma-). He was further 


1) See my book The Heritage of Persia (London, 1963), 69. 
2) Lbid. 24. 
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an Achaemenid, his clan (vis-, OP 70), of the tribe of Pasargadai, of 
the land of Parsa, of the Aryan people. The Achaemenid inscriptions 
in three languages proclaim this order of society. There is, however, 
an interesting omission in the inscriptions of the Achaemenid kings, 
and that is mention of the tribe of Pasargadai. When the Persians 
settled in Fars province, which was occupied mainly by Elamites, the 
position and authority of the tribe weakened in favor of larger units of 
society, the province, and the folk. This is just what one would expect 
of a people passing from a tribal to a settled form of life. Because of 
conquest and defense, and probably also because of the changing 
times in the Near East, with a flourishing Assyrian empire, nation- 
states became important and the king and his role assumed a new im- 
portance. The ruler was head of his people, but under the Achaemenids 
he becomes more than this. 

It is only with Cyrus and especially Darius that we have enough sout- 
ces to reconstruct a picture of kingship in ancient Iran. We cannot, 
of course, discuss all of the problems connected with kingship in an- 
cient Iran, but we will be concerned with two features of the king of 
kings and his office which are instructive because of their persistence 
into later times. One is the legend of the founder of the dynasty and the 
other is the symbolism and prerogatives of kingship in Iran primarily 
as revealed in art and archaeology). We must analyze the distinctive 
elements of the two above features and seek to determine their significan- 
ce and, if possible, the reasons for their persistence. Thus we may 
gain some insights into the history of Iran. 


2. THE FOUNDER LEGEND UNDER THE ACHAEMENIDS 


Herodotus, Ctesias and Xenophon tell of the rise of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Achaemenid dynasty. Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, however, 
cannot be considered a source like the other two since it is really part 
of Greek didactic literature wherein Cyrus is portrayed as an idealized 
model king. Even in Herodotus, and of course Ctesias, much of the 


1) The question of symbolism will be discussed in a later article. 
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information is legendary, while the fact that Herodotus says that there 
were at least three other stories than the one he tells about the rise of 
Cyrus indicates that by later Achaemenid times the founder of the 
dynasty was surrounded by an aura of fantasy and awe. Herodotus 
himself was not convinced of the reliability of the story he told but he 
considered his account more plausible than the others (I. 95, 214). 

We need not relate the story Herodotus tells, but the essential ele- 
ments in it are first, the royal lineage of Cyrus and his relationship to 
the reigning house of Media. His mother was the daughter of Astyages, 
last king of the Medes. Second, Cyrus was raised by common folk 
who did not know of his royal blood. The baby Cyrus was given to a 
shepherd for safe keeping since Astyages dreamed that Cyrus would 
grow up to replace him. The third motif is the later recognition of 
toyal blood in Cyrus, his revolt against Astyages and his victory. 

The story told by Ctesias is quite different.) For him Cyrus is the 
son of a Persian bandit and a shepherdess with no relation to Astyages 
or to any noble. Cyrus obtains a menial position at the Median court, 
then later revolts and leads the Persians to victory over the Medes. 
We are not concerned here with the differences between the two stories, 
and the relation of Ctesias to Artaxerxes II. Perhaps the revolt of Cyrus 
the Younger against his brother influenced the report of Ctesias, but 
this is an involved question. What interests us here is the common 
touch of Cyrus and his dwelling with poor folk in both narratives. 
That this motif was widely known is confirmed by the account of Plu- 
tarch in his life of Artaxerxes IT. 3; for he says that when a new Persian 
king was crowned at Parsargadai, he was consecrated by priests at 
a sanctuary of a militant goddess (Anahita?), and then he put on the 
tobe of Cyrus after which he ate a peasant’s meal. 

Both stories also tell of the flight and revolt of Cyrus, and it would 
be reasonable to suppose that at least these two features, having a hum- 
ble childhood and flight with a revolt, were part of the ‘Cyrus legend’ 
spread among the populace. That the story of Cyrus has parallels 


1) R. Henry, Crésias, les sommaires de Photius (Brussels, 1947) 12 foll. 
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elsewhere among the Indoeuropean peoples, has long been recognized.) 
We are here not concerned with problems of comparative folklore, 
but in addition to the Indoeuropean parallels one might mention the 
story of the childhood of Sargon of Akkad in the third millennium 
B. C., and even the story of Moses in the reeds. Suffice it to say that in 
the story of Cyrus we have elements of a widespread saga or tradition 
about the rise to greatness of other kings in others lands. 

It would be interesting to see if this story of the beginning of a new 
dynasty has echoes in the later history of Iran, and we should examine 
the origins of the Seleucids, Arsacids, Sasanians and even later dynasties 
with this object in mind. If there is a persistence of similar motifs in 
later dynasties, we may have isolated in these motifs one of the elements 
of the charisma of Iranian kingship. 

Strictly speaking, we should not include the Seleucids among the 
kings of Iran since they were not Iranians and their main interests 
lay in Syria and Asia Minor. It is of passing interest, however, to note 
that dreams and omens also played a role in the story of the rise of 
Seleucus, for according to Diodorus Siculus (XIX. 55. 7) Chaldean 
wise men told Antigonus, the overlord of Seleucus, that if Seleucus 
fled from him he (Seleucus) would secure the lordship over Asia 
and bring death to Antigonus. Seleucus did flee and had a difficult time 
until he finally succeeded. Presumably Diodorus, and Appian (Syriake 
9.50) as well, are reporting popular stories about the founder of the 
dynasty, and one may suggest a parallel with native Iranian kings. But 
we must turn to the Iranian dynasties if we are to establish any pattern. 

We are in a worse position with regard to the rise of the Parthians 
than with the Achaemenids, Records are scantier and we know very 
little about the early Arsacid rulers. We are less likely to find Iranian 
stories about the rise of the Arsacids in Classical sources since the Par- 
thians did not really enter the area of interest of Classical wri- 
ters until they became the rivals of Rome. Nonetheless, one story 
claims that Arsaces was a Bactrian Greek who revolted and fled from 


1) Cf. A. Bauer, “Die Kyros-Sage und Verwandtes,” Sitzangsberichte der Akad. 
der Wiss. (Vienna, 1882) and G. Hiising, Bestrage zur Kyros-Sage (Berlin, 1906). 
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Bactria (Strabo XI. 9. 3). According to Arrian (Parthica 2) Arsaces 
and Tiridates were two brothers who, with five accomplices, slew the 
Seleucid satrap of Parthia to avenge an insult to them. Then they drove 
out the Macedonians and established their own authority. Syncellus, 
a Byzantine author who quotes Arrian, claims that the Parthian kings 
claimed descent from Artaxerxes IT.) 

It may be supposed that claim of descent from the Achaemenid 
king of kings, Artaxerxes IJ, was an innovation of later Parthian polli- 
tics, in order to bolster the position of the monarch vis-a-vis the 
powerful nobility. One might explain the particular addition of descent 
from Artaxerxes II in Arrian to his own era, in the second century 
A. D., when the internal situation in Parthia had changed from the 
second century B. C., when the Parthians were forming their empire. 
In the later period of Parthian history legitimacy became very important 
for many rival contenders to the throne. Strabo, Justin and other writers 
on the Parthians, who do not mention the Achaemenid connection of 
Arsaces, presumably base their information on Apollodorus of Artemita, 
who flourished ca. 100 B. C. when the question of legitimacy, in a 
more unified empire, was not as important as later. We cannot digress 
here on internal Parthian history, but for our purposes it is interesting to 
note that the various stories concerned with the lineage of Arsaces 
relate him to Artaxerxes II, or possibly connect him to the Greeks 
of Bactria. We have no echoes of a hard childhood of Arsaces, but the 
flight and revolt are familiar. The two brothers and five helpers sound 
very much like the six helpers of Darius who aided him to become 
ruler, and they further give a rationalization for the ‘“‘mystique”’ of seven 
great feudal families in ancient Iran.?) It is impossible to determine 


1) Confirmation of at least the existence of a belief in the royal blood of Arsaces 
from Artaxerxes II may be deduced from the name of a vineyard, or royal domain, 
in Nisa, the burial place of the early Parthian kings. Cf. ILM. Dyakonov and V.A. 
Livsits, Dokumenty iz Nisy (Moscow, 1960) 20, called artaxSarakan. 

2) In passing it is interesting to note that the founder of the native dynasty of 
Pontus, Mithradates II Ktistes (¢a. 302-266 B. C.) fled from the camp of Antigonus 
with six helpers, similar to the helpers of Darius, and with them he established his 
power in Pontus (Appian, M7thradates 2.9). He and his descendant, Mithradates 
Eupator, claimed descent from the Achaemenids. 
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when the stories about the first Arsaces arose, but presumably they were 
some generations removed from the origin of the dynasty. 

Controversy has existed on the real or legendary character of Arsaces 
or Tiridates, but again, from the Parthian inscriptions on ostraca from 
Nisa, it would seem that both figures were historically real and not 
figments of the imagination. The great change in Parthian history 
seems to be dated in the first century A. D. when one may observe a 
change in the chancellery style at Nisa.!) This is paralleled by the first 
consistent use of Parthian instead of Greek on the coins of Vologeses I 
(ca. bo A. D.) and the definite establishment of ‘king of kings’ in the 
toyal protocol. We find the Greek Bactdede Bacredv, already on 
the coins of Mithradates II (ca. 123-88 B. C.), but it is only in the fol- 
lowing century that the title becomes the standard and exclusive 
protocol of the ruler. Whether a collecting of the fragments of the Aves- 
ta and the theory of the Achaemenid origin of the Arsacid house are 
also to be dated to this period is questionable but not impossible. 
Perhaps a new feudal theory, making much of legitimacy and an un- 
broken succession of monarchs developed at this time, but we cannot 
say. The importance of Artaxerxes II as an ancestor will reappear again 
when we discuss the Sasanians. 

Another matter deserves mention in our discussion of the Parthians, 
and that is the mingling of the eastern Iranian epic tradition with the 
western Iranian historical tradition. It is probable that under the Par- 
thians poet-minstrels called gésén (Armenian gusan) brought together 
in an oral tradition old legends about the Kavis of eastern Iran, the 
Kayanians of the Book of Kings (Shahname) or the national epic of Fir- 
dési.?) These were the ancestors of Kavi Vishtaspa, the patron of the 
ptophet Zoroaster. Undoubtedly the Parthian minstrels wove into 
their tales motifs and plots from many sources. The great prevalence 
of statues of Hercules in Iran suggests that stories about the Greek 
hero were widespread, and may have provided prototypes for the sto- 


1) I. M. Dyakonov, op. cit. 17. 
2) See M. Boyce, “Some Remarks on the Transmission of the Kayanian Heroic 
Cycle, “Serta Cantabrigiensia (Wiesbaden, 1954), 49 foll. 
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ries about Rustam, hero of the Shahname. It is natural to suppose that 
the gosdn did more than any others to spread stories of the early kings 
and founders of dynasties among the people. 

Mary Boyce has suggested that few if any of the eastern Iranian epic 
tales were known in western Iran under the Achaemenids.1) To the 
remarks she has made one might add the surmise that the priesthood, 
ot Magi, in western Iran dominated the intellectual or literary scene 
while in eastern Iran the minstrels occupied the same place. Of course, 
sctibes and government officials were everywhere, but who were the 
teachers of the people? There is no evidence that the Magi ever held 
in eastern Iran the prominence they enjoyed in the west. Under the 
Parthians, however, we may assume that eastern influences were strong 
everywhere. This dominance of a heroic, epic-loving society over all 
of Iran for more than four centuries may be a basic reason for the deni- 
gration of the Arsacids under (rather than by) the Sasanians. For, it 
is difficult to believe that the Sasanian kings alone could have wiped 
out the memory of the Arsacids through pique at their predecessors. 
Since the Zoroastrian religious tradition of the mobads (the Sasanian 
term for the Magi) was also anti- Arsacid, we may suspect that the clergy 
played an important role in reforming the eastern epic into the national 
epic which was approved by the Sasanian kings. Minstrels surely con- 
tinued to exist, but their influence probably declined under the Sasani- 
ans, while the lack of a highly centralized government with records 
and histories under the Parthians, hardly helped in preserving the 
memory of a dynasty no one particularly wanted to remember, except 
in tales of heroes of yore who really could not be identified as Arsacids. 

It is noteworthy to mention the lack of evidence for a divinised 
ruler cult under the Parthians as well as the Achaemenids. Whatever the 
nature of Hellenistic kingship, it would seem that the Iranians did 
not believe in the divine character of their living kings.?) We find no 
divine epithets or any evidence of divinisation on the coins of the Arsa- 


1) “Zariadres and Zarér,”” BSOAS, 17 (1955) 476 foll. 
2) This subject is discussed in detail by Fritz Taeger, Charisma, 1 (Stuttgart, 
1957) 432. 
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cids written in Parthian. Greek epithets on coins, however, were 
surely intended for the Hellenised inhabitants of the Parthian domains, 
and even the Greek titles of divinity were attached to the office of the 
king more than to the person.) The use of the appellation ‘god’ by 
Tigranes the Great of Armenia (ca. 80 B. C.) after his great conquests 
hardly meant that the Armenians considered him divine. The title 
must have been more akin to the Iranian usage of both Achaemenids 
and Sasanians where the plural, literally translated “gods” really means 
little more than “your majesty” in protocol.2) The cult of divinised 
ancestors held by the Seleucids, in Commagene and elsewhere, is another 
matter. Likewise the charismatic exaltation of the king, as probably 
existed under the Achaemenids, cannot be discussed here. In my opinion, 
even under the Seleucids and Graeco-Bactrians one should distinguish 
between a ruler cult and divinisation of the ruler. We must return, 
however, to the Sasanians and examine the legend of Ardashir Papak4n, 
founder of the dynasty. 


3. THE FOUNDER LEGEND OF THE SASANIANS 


With the Sasanians the Persian epic changes from legend and epic 
to history. This does not mean that the heroic and chivalric features 
of society vanish, but we enter an era of chronology and a more ordered 
ot prosaic life. Fortunately we have many sources for the Sasanians, 
although they sometimes do not agree. Furthermore, the founder of 
the dynasty is a legendary figure, or rather he becomes a part of the pre- 
vious epic tradition. We may tentatively divide the stories about 
Ardashir into three categories, the official version, the popular native 
version, and the foreign, hostile version. Let us begin with the last, 
since it was the one which dominated our view of the early Sasanians 
before the discovery of royal inscriptions, or before we had adequate 
interpretations of the Iranian sources. 

Dio Cassius (80.3) and Herodian (6.2.1), who were contemporaries 


1) Lbid., 333. 
2) See W. Eilers, “Eine mittelpersische Wortform aus frihachamenidscher Zeit?” 
ZDMG, 90 (1936) 160-200. 
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of Ardashir, do not tell us anything about his origins. Agathias (Alistoria 
2.27), living in the sixth century, however, gives an uncomplimentary 
tale of the origin of Ardashir. According to him, Papak was an astrologer 
living in a village in Fars, and a soldier called Sasin came to visit him 
in his home. Papak recognized signs of greatness in his soldier guest 
and lent him his wife, from which union Ardashir was born. Later, 
when Ardashir had become king, a quarrel arose between the two old 
men regarding the parentage of Ardashir. It was settled by calling 
Ardashir the son of Papak, but descended from Sasin. Now this 
story is probably borrowed from native Persian lore, but changed by 
Agathias, a Byzantine enemy of the Sasanians.!) What was the ‘popular, 
native’ legend about Ardashir? 

The native, popular story is found in the Pahlavi Kar namak, or 
‘book of deeds’ of Ardashir, and in various forms in later Islamic 
authors. The story has Sasin a shepherd of King Papak who ruled in 
the city of Istakhr near Persepolis in Fars province. Sasin was a des- 
cendant of the Achaemenid kings but he kept this hidden. ?) Papak, 
however, had a dream which was interpreted that the son of Sa4san 
would rule the world in the future. Consequently Papak gave his 
daughter to Sasan and from this marriage Ardashir was born. This 
is much the same story as we find in Firddsi and other authors who 
follow him. The elements in the story may be enumerated in order. First, 
the founder of the dynasty rises from humble folk, and he experiences 


1) The Armenian historians, Agathangelos and Moses of Khorene do not help 
us with regard to the rise of Ardashir. 

2) The genealogical tables of Ardashir are varied, but it is interesting to compare 
the Parsi-Zoroastrian tradition as contained in the Bundahishn with others. The 
Bundahishn passage (ed. E. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, p. 232, line 10) reads 
as follows: ’rthstr y p’pk’n MNWS?M BRTH 9 88'n_y wy plyt zhl y 93n _y ?rtbstr 
MNW whwmnd y spndy’t’n gwpt, “Ardashir-i Papakan whose mother (is) the daughter 
of Sasin son of Véhafrid (son of) Zarir son of Sasin son of Arda’ir who 
is called Vohumand son of Spendiyad. ”The text is corrupt but how should 
one amend it? We cannot determine exactly who Sasan is, but descent is from an 
Artaxerxes, presumably to be identified with one of the Achaemenid kings. Tabari 
and other Islamic authors, as one may see from reading the references given in 
F. Justi, Lranisches Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895) 291, give a genealogy back to Darius 
III, an ancestor also of the Arsacids. 
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hardship living in exile, in poverty or with some other difficulty. 
Second, he has ancient royal blood in him which is revealed at an 
opportune time. Third, he is further connected with a contemporary 
tuling house by marriage. The story goes on to tell of Ardashir’s 
revolt against Artabanus the Parthian king of kings. 

The official version is more prosaic. It is found in such writers as 
Eutychius, Ibn al-Athir and others.) It is also the version of the in- 
scription of Shapur I on the so-called Qa‘bah of Zoroaster at Naqsh-i 
Rustam. #) According to this version, Sasan was a local ruler in Fars, 
called AZR‘/TY (xwatan’) ‘lord’ in the inscription and Papak the king 
(MLK*) was his son, while Ardashir, king of kings of Iran, was the 
son of Papak. Shapur is called ‘king of kings of Iran and non-Iran 
Cx’yr'ny in the inscription, so we have a progressive enlargement of 
titles from Sasan to Shapur. It must be said that nowhere in the inscrip- 
tion is it definitely stated that Sasan was the father of Papak, and when 
the mother of Papak is mentioned in the inscription (line 56 of the 
Greek Aynvix) there is no indication that she was the widow of Sasan, 
although one might assume she was. 

One of the problems that we should seek to answer is why the po- 
pulace did not accept the official version of the genealogy of the Sasa- 
nians as presented in the inscriptions. It must have been propagated 
elsewhere than in inscriptions since later authors present the official 
line. It is difficult to believe that the people did not know the official 
line of succession proposed by the inscriptions. Likewise, one cannot 
presume that the common folk were opposed to the Sasanian dynasty 
and out of perversity held a different view of royal origins. Rather we 
must try to understand how a different view of things came to the masses, 

Who taught the people about such matters? We must look to the 
mobads, the Zoroastrian priesthood, or the minstrels, (the Parthian 


1) Eutychius (patriarch of Alexandria, died ca. 940 A.D.) ed. L. Cheikho in 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Ill, vol. 6 (Beirut 1906), folio 65 v, and 
Ibn al-Athir, ed C. J. Tornberg, 1 (Leiden, 1867) 272. 

2) The latest translation of Shapur’s trilingual inscription was by A. Maricq 
in Syria, 35 (1958) 295-360. This inscription is our prime source although there are 
other inscriptions of importance to our questions. 
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£9san) tather than to scribes or bureaucrats. The minstrels would seem 
to be the best sources of information on kings and royalty for the 
masses in Sasanian times as well as earlier. The minstrels would most 
likely put the origins of the Sasanian dynasty in the same pattern as 
other past dynasties, for the oral national epic was surely in existence 
by the time of the Sasanian dynasty. Neither minstrels not priests, how- 
ever, would be particularly interested in the official version. The 
priests, insofar as they were concerned with history, probably had 
little liking for past rulers, especially after the Sasanian church was 
organized as an official state church, probably under the aegis of Kartir, 
the remarkable priest who flourished under Varahran I and II, succes- 
sors of Shapur I. An echo of the importance of one Artaxerxes of the 
Achaemenid dynasty survives in the Zoroastrian Pahlavi books. This, 
together with the Old Persian inscriptions of Artaxerxes II honoring 
Mithra and Anahita, as well as Ahuramazda, plus the introduction of 
the “Avestan Calendar” in the Achaemenid empire (ca. 441 B. C.?) 
all point to the importance of one of the kings called Artaxerxes in 
the Zoroastrian tradition. 1) We remember that the lineage of Arsaces 
I was also traced back to an Artaxerxes of the Achaemenid line. 2) 

The question arises, of course, “Who is telling the truth?” In this 
case, how can we determine the difference between what actually hap- 
pened and what people believe happened? Generally speaking, I think 
one should believe inscriptions, which are open, public documents 
unless good reasons can be found for having falsified the record. 
In the case of Ardashir, we may suppose that the story in the Kar 
namak was tewotked by story-tellers so that it conformed in some 
measure to the charismatic “mystique” of kingship in Iran. The 
ambiguity in the inscriptions about Sasan, on the other hand, may 
well be the result of lack of knowledge. Shapur and his entourage may 
well have had no information about the ruler’s great grandfather, 


1) On the calendar see the booklet by S. H. Taqizadeh, O/d Iranian Calendars 
(London, 1938). 

2) After proofs were received I found the article “The Sassanian Genealogy in 
Mas‘adi,” by G. Morrison in A/-Mas‘adi Commemoration Volume (Aligarh 1960), 42. 
Mas “tdi reflects the confusion in genealogies. 
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so Sasan was as shadowy a figure as Achaemenes, the eponymous 
ancestor of the Achaemenids. We may never be able to arrive at a 
satisfactory explanation of the pre-history of the Sasanian dynasty, 
but it is clear that Ardashir fits well into the epic tradition. 


4. IRANIAN KINGSHIP UNDER ISLAM 


Islam only slowly won over the Iranian people, and one must always 
distinguish the history of the Arabs and Islam zz Iran from the history 
of Islamic Iran. The latter begins at the end of the ninth century A. D., 
when minor dynasts appear in eastern Iran promoting the ‘New Per- 
sian Renaissance’ with the New Persian language. These minor rulers, 
the Tahirids, Saffarids and others, were all Muslims but they were also 
proud of their Iranian background. In my opinion, it was primarily 
under these dynasties that Islam developed from an Arab religion and 
culture to an international, variegated civilization. Just like the Mu‘ta- 
zilites, in the realm of doctrine and thought, so these rulers in the po- 
litical, social and artistic realms, were trying to enrich Islam rather than 
to destroy it, as their opponents sometimes claimed. A return to the 
past was impossible, and old theories of kingship took on new aspects. 

Islam had brought a new charisma or a new hero into Iran. Descent 
from the prophet Muhammad usurped the place of the ancient kings 
among the necessary qualities for a ruler in Iran. Nonetheless, when 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate lost its authority, and native dynasties rose 
in eastern Iran, old stories and old lineages assumed a new importance. 
The Samanids, who ruled in Transoxiana and Khurasan in the tenth cen- 
tury were proud of their descent either from Bahram V Gor, a Sasanian 
ruler (¢a. 421-439), or from Bahram Chobin a Sasanian noble and general 
who revolted ca. 590 and held power for a short time. 1) It would not 
be difficult to find other traditional motifs of flight, revolt, and ‘the com- 
mon touch’ in stories about the life of Isma‘il the real founder of the 
Samanid dynasty. Toward the end of Samanid rule (999 A. D.), the 


1) C. f. B. Spuler, lran in Frih-islamischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1952) 76, and A. A. 
Semenov, ‘K voprosu o proisxozhdenii Samanidov,’ Trudy Akad. Nauk Tadzhikskot 
SSA, 27 (1954), 3-11. 
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national epic was being rendered in New Persian verse by a number 
of poets, and the result was Firddsi’s great epic. So tales of rulers of 
yore must have been well-known to the subjects of the Samanids, 
most of whom were Muslims. 

It is interesting to note that the title shahanshab or ‘king of kings’ 
reappears in history with the Samanids.!) It was, however, little used 
and it was not part of the official protocol of the rulers. The title is more 
frequently attested in western Iran under the Boyids, but it had suffered 
a decline in importance and meaning, for many Boyid sub-princes, 
as well as others used the title. The motifs of an humble early life and 
revolt, yet descent from royalty, seem to have been even more prevalent 
in stories about the rise of the Boyids, than with the Samanids. ?) 
But one should not exaggerate the significance of the role of kingship 
in the mediaeval Islamic world, for new ideologies brought by the 
Arabs and Islam dominated the stage of history in Iran as elsewhere. 
The realities of power lay with Islam and the past was impotent to 
Sway men to re-establish the old order of things, even thought it was 
not forgotten. 

The synthesis between Arab Islamic and ancient Iranian traditions was 
made manifest in the ‘New Persian Renaissance’ of the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries. But shortly this synthesis was disturbed by new ideol- 
ogies brought by the Turks and Mongols from Central Asia. New 
heroes, and new genealogies, descent from Chinggis Khan and from 
Timur, became patents for new rulers seeking power. The imperium 
was now reserved for the Turko-Mongols rather than Arabs or Per- 
sians, who fell into the roles inspired by the sacerdotium and the magis- 
terium, to use the well-known parallel with Germans, Italians, and 
French in mediaeval Western Europe. 

It is not our intention here to study the development of concepts 
of rule, the roles of caliph and sultan, or the religious and the ruling 
institutions in Islamic times. We merely. wish to show how ancient 
Iranian motifs about kingship and the ruler persisted through religious 


1) On inscriptions; cf. Spuler, op. cit., 360. 
2) Cf. Encyel. of Islam, article ‘Buwayhids’. 
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and ethnic changes. We do not wish to go into a detailed analysis 
of how the Shahname of Firddsi influenced later history writing. Nor 
can we examine the many fascinating parallels between the ancient 
and mediaeval history of Iran, for example, the motif of the brother 
of the ruler who, after his reputed murder, appears again in the guise 
of a rebel against the established authority.1) Rather let us glance at 
the stories about the founding of the Safavid dynasty, to see whether 
any motifs or typology have survived from the past even though in 
new form. 
5. THE RISE OF ISMA‘IL AND THE SAFAVIDS 


The Safavids, who laid the foundations of modern Iran, were heirs 
of the Sasanians in many respects, for example, both dynasties created 
a close church-state relationship, and both were ‘nationalistic’ Persian 
in their outlook. It is interesting also to see elements of the old lore 
about the founder of a dynasty appear under Safavid rule. One of the 
elements of successful kingship — legitimacy — was claimed by the 
Safavids through several lines. Relationship with the family of the 
prophet Muhammad, through the family of ‘Ali and the Imam Misa 
al-Kazim, is mentioned by all Persian historians of Safavid times. 
Several recent studies have shown that this claim was false, but that 
it was used effectively for political purposes by the Safavid rulers. 2) 
Well attested, however, is the relationship of Isma‘il, founder of the 
dynasty, to Uzun Hasan the leader of the Aq-Qoyunlu Turkoman 
horde, for Isma‘il’s mother was Uzun Hasan’s daughter. *) The native 
historians of Safavid Iran do not stress the fact that Isma‘il’s grandmother 
was a Greek princess, but Uzun Hasan claimed noble descent from 
Oghuz Khan, eponymous ancestor of the western Turks. So the motif 
of legitimacy was important for the rise to power of Isma‘il. 

A second motif, flight and rebellion, also appears in stories about 


1) Thus we have the story of the false Bardiya-Smerdis under the Achaemenids 
and the false Isma‘il II under the Safavids. 


2) A. Kisravi, Shaykh Saft wa tabarash (Tehran, 1944), and A. Zeki, Velidi Togan, 
“Sur Porigine des Safavides,’ Mélanges Louis Massignon (Damascus, 1957) 345-357: 
3) For this period see W. Hinz, [rans Aufstieg yum Nationalstaat (Berlin, 1936) 74. 
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the rise of Isma‘il. As a matter of history, he was forced to flee from 
Ardabil to Gilan, and was hidden by his friends from his enemies. 
It was the disintegration of the state created by the Aq-Qoyunlu, 
tather than his own efforts, which brought Isma‘il to power. Nonethe- 
less, Isma‘il, who became ruler of Iran while still a youth, achieved an 
almost super-human standing in the eyes of many of his followers. 
The title of ‘shah’ regained some of its ancient glory, although it had 
acquired a new religious significance. Isma‘il was not just a temporal 
tuler; he was also the head of the fanatic Turkish Qizilbash tribesmen 
who were the instruments for extending Shi‘ism over Iran as the nation- 
al religion. Isma‘il was also shah, or leader of the Sufis, who comprised 
the ‘priest state’ of Ardabil, and the Safavid rulers were known in 
Europe as the ‘great Sophys’. It would seem that the role of the shah 
as the leader of a religious order was the chief characteristic of Safavid 
kingship. How much folk beliefs and stories about ancient kings influen- 
ced the development of Safavid ideas of kingship is difficult if not impos- 
sible to assess, but one may at least infer that Isma‘il received a place in Ira- 
nian popular history similar to that of Cyrus and Ardashir the Sasanian. 

We may conclude that the charisma of kingship in ancient Iran 
continued to exert an influence on the popular lore of the Persians 
even in Islamic times. Whether some of the age-old motifs about kings, 
especially about the founder of a dynasty, continue even into the pre- 
sent with Reza Shah Pahlavi is a question which must be left to future 
historians and students of folklore. 

In my opinion, the persistence of motifs about the founder of a 
dynasty in Iran can be attributed to several factors. First, the resilience 
of the Persians under pressure of foreign rule and mass invasion has 
been demonstrated time and again throughout history. We are not 
concerned with the psychological reasons for this, nor is a dispute 
about the place of sagiyye or Ritman in the Persian character necessary 
for our investigation. Iranian culture, as is well-known, has and had 
an amazing attraction for the inhabitants of the land as well as for 
foreigners. Furthermore, like India and China, Iran has absorbed and 
Iranicized its conquerors, but unlike India and China, the vastness 
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of territory or population has not been a cause. Iran has won over 
rather than ‘absorbed’ the outsider. 

Second, the tenacity of the Persians in maintaining old traditions is 
a feature of their history. Itis perhaps best revealed in the Persian language 
which has been very conservative over a long period of time. Certainly 
the earliest New Persian literature is much closer to the modern tongue 
than most contemporary Western European languages are to their 
ancestors of the tenth century A. D. Furthermore, Middle Persian is 
very much like New Persian, which would extend the language back 
even earlier than the ‘Middle Ages.’ 

Third, Iran is one of the few countries at present which has an epic 
tradition. Whether we may speak of an Indoeuropean epic which was 
preserved in varied form by a few of the Indoeuropean languages and 
not by others, is a speculative theory. On the other hand, the very rich- 
ness of the native epic tradition with many patterns and versions, 
attests to the viability of the Epic in Iran. *) 

Finally, the figure and office of the Shahanshah throughout the history 
of Iran have provided a rallying point for those seeking to preserve a 
unity and a continuity of Iranian culture and nationhood. The King of 
kings is a concept peculiar to Iran. Throughout history others who have 
assumed this title were copying Iran. The ‘mystique’ of the Shahanshah 
then is a potent force, as difficult to analyze as any dream of humanity, 
for the yardsticks of logic and sensory ‘truths’ cannot give us the whole 
story about such intangibles. Suffice it to say that the Shabanshah is 
part and parcel of that ambiguous yet mighty phrase ‘the glory of Iran.’ 


1) Cf. D. Safa, Hamase sarayi dar Iran (Epic composition in Iran) Tehran, 1946. 
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